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humous work of the author under the editorial superivision of Professor Hein- 
rich Maier, of the University of Tubingen. The text remains substantially 
the same as that of the third edition of 1904. The editor, however, has added 
here and there a few footnotes of his own, being for the most part references 
to the more recent philosophical literature upon the various topics correspond- 
ing to those treated by Sigwart in the main body of his work. Professor Maier 
has also presented in this edition a very appreciative estimate of Sigwart's 
contribution to the philosophical thought of his day, together with a complete 
biography of the author's works. It is exceedingly appropriate that, in this 
last edition of his magnum opus, the conspicuous labors of the great logician 
of Germany should be thus particularly emphasized by his intimate friend and 
colleague. 

In the rapidly accumulating mass of logical literature at the present time, 
the fact should not be overlooked that Sigwart was the early pioneer in the 
field of modern logic. The first volume of his Logic was published in 1873, 
antedating the appearance of Lotze's Logic and the many other works which 
followed in Germany and in England of the new school of thought. Sigwart's 
task, which he early set for himself, and which he pursued with unvarying 
consistency and signal success, was the study of the fundamental relations 
which obtain between logic and the methods of the exact sciences. The 
traditional formal logic never appealed to him as an adequate organon in 
dealing with the modern methods of investigation and research. He endeavored 
to give some rational account of a material logic which would embrace the 
processes of hypothesis and inductive procedure. Upon this problem he brought 
to bear his rare powers of psychological analysis. He sought to disclose the 
machinery of reason, and at the same time he illuminated this undertaking by 
a mind richly versed in the results of scientific achievement and thoroughly 
imbued with the scientific spirit of his age. He was abundantly equipped for 
the study of the modern methods of scientific experiment and research, for in his 
university career he had specialized in the fields of mathematics, astronomy 
and physics, and at one time he seriously contemplated the life work of a 
physicist. With his finely balanced and sane judgment he appreciated, how- 
ever, the natural limits of the methods of the natural sciences, and he was 
keenly alive to the serious danger of a resulting confusion of thought, and of 
the misleading and often barren results when such procedure is applied in- 
discriminately to the sciences of the mind. He has given the world a critical 
logic, a grammar of science and a comprehensive methodology in this one great 
work; and in this suggestive contribution to progressive thought, he has laid 
both science and philosophy under a debt of lasting obligation. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 

Hegels Asthetik im Verhaltnis zu Schiller. Von A. Lewkowitz. Leipzig, 

Verlag der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 1910. — pp. 77. 

The name of this book is somewhat misleading. The titles and length of 
the seven chapters, Introduction (3 pp.), The Notion and Method of Criticism 
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(n pp.), The ^Esthetics of Kant (6 pp.), The ^Esthetics of Schiller (5 pp.), 
The Relation of Schiller to Absolute Idealism (6 pp.), The ^Esthetics of Hegel 
(36 pp.), Conclusion (3 pp.), themselves suggest a treatment both sketchy and 
merely descriptive in character. Indeed, if one looks for any penetrating, 
comparative study of the aesthetical views of Schiller and Hegel he will be 
disappointed, though the summaries indicate a sympathetic assimilation of 
these views. Both Schiller and Hegel, according to the author, find in the 
notion of organic unity an explanatory principle of the first order. But while 
this principle is applied only to the sphere of personality by Schiller, it is 
extended to reality as a whole by Hegel. What is for Schiller a mere sesthetico- 
ethical ideal becomes for Hegel an ontological principle contemporary in its 
operation and universal in its scope. The same point is discussed by the 
present writer in a recent paper (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Vol. IX, 1). 

Emil Carl Wilm. 
Harvard University. 
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